CHAPTER X
BURNS
LESSEE SCOTTISH VERSE
IN the annals of English literature, Burns is a kind of anomaly.
He defies classification. He stands apart in isolated individuality.
If he is something of a prodigy, his accidental singularity helps to
convey this impression. The preceding English poetry of the
eighteenth century did not give any prognostication of the pos-
sibility of anyone resembling him His most characteristic verse
is outside its scope, and is quite dissimilar from it in tone, temper
and tendency. He was influenced by this English verse only in a
superficial and extraneous manner. However much he may have
tried, he found it impossible to become a poet after the prevailing
English fashion of his time. Not from the brilliant generations of
English bards can he claim poetic descent So far as concerned
general literary repute, his chief poetic ancestors were, if not
lowly, obscure and forgotten. Whatever their intrinsic merits,
they were almost unknown until curiosity about them was awakened
by his arrival
The old school of Scottish verse did not, however, deserve its
fata As may be gathered from previous chapters, it was by no
means an undistinguished one. It included one poet, Dunbar, of
an outstanding genius closely akin to that of Burns, and, if not
possessed of so full an inspiration or so wide and deep a sympathy,
vying with him in imaginative vividness, in satiric mirth, in wild
and rollicking humour and in mastery of expression, while more
than his equal as a polished metrist Other names famous
in their generation were Eenryson, Douglas, Kennedy, Scott,
Montgomerie and David Lyndsay. In addition to these were un-
known authors of various pieces of high merit, and, besides them,
what Burns himself terms the 'glorious old Bards/ of * the Ancient
Fragments' and of various old songs of tradition: bards, whose
names are,* as he says,f buried amongst the wreck of things